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5] Bus Driver 
hf With a Purpose 


aT first it was a curious sight in the 
conservative Japanese city, but now 
the residents of Hikone are accus- 


“f tomed to the gray Volkswagen bus 
¥ crammed with singing teen-agers, 


@ 6winding its way through the narrow 
streets with Father Edward A. Walsh 

» at the wheel. The thirty-nine-year-old 
Maine Maryknoller is the pastor of 
St. Joseph’s, a thriving parish in a city 
of 50,000 people on the 

shores of Lake Biwa. 

Gray-haired and of 

slight build, he has the 

energy of two men 

twice his size and 

brings to every apos- 

tolic challenge an alert, 

creative imagination. The first Port- 
land youth to enter Maryknoll, he had 
attended Cathedral Grammar and 
Cheverus High; then graduated cum 
laude from Holy Cross in 1942. He was 
ordained in 1948. Father Walsh is hesi- 
tant to define his apostolic technique, 
but those who have assisted him over 
the years say that first he “becomes 
one”’ with the people — speaking their 
language flawlessly and possessing 
deep respect for their cultural values. 
He eats their food enthusiastically, 
and adapts readily to their customs. 
Secondly, he uses every opportunity to 
manifest the corporal works of mercy 
by helping non-Christians enmeshed 
in poverty or sickness. His greatest 
satisfaction? To baptize adults who at 
one time stood on the street corners 
of Hikone, laughing at the funny for- 
eigner driving the funny, foreign bus. 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, tne. 


**.,. to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.”’ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, was 
established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 


MARYKNOLL is published monthly by the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Inc., Mary- 
knoll, New York. Subscription: $1 a year; 
$5 six years; $50 for life. Second class 
posta; id at Maryknoll, N. Y. The title, 
MARYKNOLL, was registered with the United 
States Patent Office, June 3, 1958. 
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A land sedi non by aneatius, ‘gil arene: and past events. S 


CARY A les Ba ee PM a 3 


OMETIMES called a ‘‘tropical 

Switzerland,’’ Guatemala is the 
northernmost country of Central 
America. Its original inhabitants, 
the Mayan Indians, lived thousands 
of years before Christ. 

In 1524, the land was conquered 
by Pedro Alvarado, Spanish con- 
quistador. He founded the kingdom 
of Guatemala, which included all of 
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Central America. Francisco Marro- 
quin was named its first bishop in 
1534. He labored for thirty-three 
years doing his utmost to convert the 
Indians and establish the Church. 

During that period, various reli- 
gious and missionary orders came 
to Guatemala, including the Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits and 
Mercedarians. They worked among 
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the Indians for almost 300 years, 
struggling against mountainous ter- 
rain, a variety of languages- twenty 
in all —- and centuries of paganism. 

Those missioners received much 
moral and material support from the 
Spanish kings. They sought to win 
souls to Christ through love and 
kindness. They fought for the pas- 
sage of laws to protect the Indians 
from the greed of conquerors. They 
endeavored to educate the Indians. 

Then, in 1821, Guatemala de- 
clared its independence from Spain, 
and the missionary endeavor lost 
much of its support. Following the 
triumph of the liberals in 1873, 
religious orders were expelled from 
Guatemala. Church lands were con- 
fiscated and religious instruction in 


’ school was prohibited. From that 


time on, a variety of revolutions, 
short-lived governments and com- 
munism, together with a shortage of 
Guatemalan priests, all contributed 
to aserious weakening of the Church. 
Today there are 94 Guatemalan 
priests to care for over 3,000,000 
Catholics, or about one priest for 
every 36,000 persons. Clearly an 
impossible task! So the Chureh has 
sent 153 missioners from Spain, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and the 
United States to work throughout 
Guatemala to revive and re-estab- 
lish the Church in a country that 
has been traditionally Catholic for 
more than 400 years. The total 
number of clergy gives about one 
priest for every 13,680 Catholics. 
Seventeen years ago Maryknoll 
began to work in Guatemala, in a 
section called the Department of 
Huehuetenango with a population 
of 218,556 people. Our work began 
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with two missioners and the number 
since has grown to thirty-five. To- 
day we have seventeen parishes 
scattered throughout the mountain- 
ous district. 

Our major endeavor to date has 
been to instruct the people in Cath- 
olic doctrine and win them back to 
the sacraments. A good many today 
are living practical Catholic lives. 
We have seven parish schools oper- 
ating and thirty-five young boys 
are studying in a minor seminary. 
Although a great deal has been 
done in our district, much more 
remains to be accomplished before 
Maryknoll can leave this section in 
the hands of local clergy. 

A missioner is sent not primarily 
to save souls, but rather to estab- 
lish the Church where it does not 






























Needed: Doctors as well as priests. | 
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Too few Indians have a burial Mass. 


exist. His first work must be to 
make converts, but more than that 
is needed. A flourishing Catholic 
family life must be established and 
eventually it must provide in 
adequate numbers vocations to the 
priesthood, Sisterhood and Brother- 
hood. 

Indigenous bishops must rule the 
country’s Catholics. Parish schools, 
colleges, seminaries, hospitals and 
other institutions must be founded 
and supported locally. The Church 
is truly established when it is native 
from top to bottom and completely 
self-sustaining not needing any 
outside help, spiritual or material. 

Despite the great labors and sac- 


rifices of the Spanish missioners wh: 
worked nearly 300 years in Guate- 
mala, their heroic endeavors lacked 
two important elements absolutely 
necessary for establishing the 
Church a catechumenate and a 
program to train a local clergy. 

A catechumenate provides an 
adequate peried of instruction for 
persons who wish to enter the 
Church. During that period each 
would-be Catholic must show a 
practical understanding and accept- 
ance of the Church’s teachings. This 
means giving up practices and be- 
liefs opposed to the truths revealed 
by Christ. Half-converted Catho- 
lies make a half-established Church. 
The persistence of pre-conquest 
paganism casts doubt upon the 
existence of such a catechumenate. 

Failure to form a local clergy from 
among the Indians left the people 
almost priestless after the expulsion 
of Spanish missioners. It is perhaps 
a miracle of divine grace that Gua- 
temalans have held on to even a 
little of the Catholic religion. 

The few priests who remained 
could only visit the principal towns 
once or twice a year, and then only 
to baptize. The sacramental life of 
the people practically ceased. Con- 
sequently, whatever Catholic fam- 
ily life may have existed soon dete- 
riorated. Then, too, since the major- 
ity of Guatemalan Indians are poor, 
all the concomitant evils of poverty 
impeded the establishment of the 
Church. 

The modern program in Guate- 
mala is to revitalize and re-establish 
the Church. Amid poverty, sick- 
ness, ignorance and indifference the 
struggle goes on to form practical 
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Catholics. Our main objectives are 
to build stable, Catholic, family 
life, and to train a sufficient num- 
ber of local clergy and religious. 

All this must be accompanied by 
a widespread material progress, so 
that the Church may be maintained 
locally. This is the desired goal of 
Maryknollers in Guatemala. While 
it may be attained within the next 
fifty years in our section of Hue- 
huetenango, the rest of the country 
still remains to be considered. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ teaches us that, if one part 
of the Church is in want, this affects 
the rest of the Church. The Church 
is aware of Guatemala’s need and 
is praying, working and sacrificing 
that one day it may exist com- 
pletely indigenous and flourishing 
in this tropical Switzerland. a8 


Before Maryknollers arrived, San Pedro Church was vacant for many years. 
































Key to local clergy — boys like Juan. 











he art of haiku (literally 
“leisure verses’’) is as uniquely 
Japanese as a tea ceremony, 
judo, or the Kabuki thea- 
ter. What a master of ink 
painting like Sesshu 

does with a few quick 
strokes of his brush, a 


master of hatku like Basho 





ean do with three or four simple 
lines of verse. In both eases we see the 
Japanese genius for expressing the 
artistic vision in a highly disciplined 
economy of means. It would not be 
farfetched to think of haiku as word 
sketehing. One word of advice to the 
reader. Haiku does not attempt to 
teach or to convey a moral. There is no 
hidden meaning. But what haiku can 
do for us is this: it can teach us to 

see again, and to hear again, too. 
Through the eyes of the haiku masters 
we can catch something of the wonder 
of the commonplace which once 

made Chesterton say: 

“Men might fast forty days for the 

sake of hearing-a blackbird 


sing.” 





























1. An old pond, 
a frog jumps in; 
the sound of water. 


Japanese calligraphy by Akiyama 

























5. Right at my feet — 
and when did you get here, 
snail? 


6. Women planting rice, 
all muddy save for one thing, 
their singing. 
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8. Up barley rows 
stitching, sticking them together, 
a butterfly goes. 





9. The tree frogs sing $i 
and on young leaves, , 
suddenly ... rag 

ov 


a raindrop pattering. 
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10. A snake slithers away, - 
but eyes that glared at me Hy, 


remain in the grass. 









By Lawrence J. Connors, M.M. 


Taiwanese mourners cried and wailed; 
aborigine mourners were silent and tearless; 
but the two departed shared one prize. 


T WAS fifteen mir utes after mid- 
I night, when -.ney brought the 
body to Eyebrow River mission on 
Formosa. I was expecting them and 
sat hunched in a chair, reading a 
mystery novel. I heard the truck 
straining to climb our hill. It 
coughed toa stop at the church door. 

Almost immediately the silence 
of the night was broken by a high- 
pitched and eerie sound. It was the 
confused wailing of a group of Tai- 
wanese mourners. Noise is a com- 
monplace among the Chinese; noise 
is a rare commodity in an aborigine 
village. That’s why I felt uncom- 
fortable, as I listened to it shatter- 
ing the stillness of the night. The 
mourners were bringing Mr. Ng’s 
remains to the church. 

As we prepared candles and two 
sawhorses in the church aisle, the 
catechist began to pour out the 


day’s troubles. No one had wanted 
to rent him a truck to carry a dead 
man, and one who was willing in- 
sisted on double the ordinary price. 
Mr. Ng’s relatives were getting dis- 
gusted and kept talking about cre- 
mation. The catechist had the job 
of insisting that the body be brought 
back to the mountains for burial. 
Finally the catechist had obtained 
a truck and purchased a coffin; 
then the long journey to Mr. Ng’s 
home town got under way. 

We carried the coffin in, laid it 
on the sawhorses, and said a decade 
of the Rosary. By that time it was 
after one in the morning, so I locked 
the church doors and went to my 
room. I was halfway to sleep when 
I heard someone calling me. This 
time the caller was an aborigine, 
telling me that the old chief had 
died. He wanted me to make the 














funeral arrangements. Groggily I 
told him to bring the body to the 
church next morning. 

The following day’s funerals pro- 
vided a study in contrasts. During 
the Mass the two coffins lay side 
by side. The Taiwanese was laid out 
in a long, sturdy, polished box, 
fashioned into a peculiar shape by 
years of tradition. The aborigine’s 
coffin was much smaller, and con- 
sisted of nothing but five rough 
boards held together by a few nails. 
When the bearers carried it in, the 
coffin’s middle sagged, exposing the 
body. 

Nearly all Catholic Taiwanese 
and aborigine Catholics attended 
and sang the Requiem Mass. We 
then started for the cemetery, and 
the contrasts kept building up. I 
was startled by a sudden, high- 
pitched wailing. It stirred memories 
of the many funerals I had offici- 
ated at when I was a curate in a 
Taiwanese parish. The grief of the 
Taiwanese was real, but its expres- 
sion was almost entirely dictated 
by custom. 

The aborigine mourners were also 
startled. For many, it was their first 
experience of being present at a 
Taiwanese funeral; they looked with 
astonishment at the shrilly wailing 
women. Aborigines are mute and 










impassive in the face of death. In 
the time I’ve been here, I’ve yet to 
see an aborigine shed a tear at a 
funeral. 

When we reached the cemetery, 
the contrast was more noticeable. 
The graves were side by side, but 
the plot for the aborigine was dug 
deep and that for the Taiwanese 
was shallow. I could hear surprised 
comments from each group. After 
the final absolution, the coffins were 
lowered, and there was more con- 
trast. 

The group of the Taiwanese 
mourners began to make an exact 
science of positioning the casket. 
One of them would move the coffin 
a fraction of an inch — only to have 
a neighbor disagree. One man got 
down on all fours and sighted with 
an eye; meanwhile the others meas- 
ured with strings. They were lining 
up the coffin strictly in accordance 
with age-old custom. 

At the neighboring grave, the 
aborigines were carefully selecting 
rocks; only those of a certain size 
would do. The men who wefe plac- 
ing these rocks around the coffin 
of their chief examined each rock 
before putting it into position. 

I stood there, watching the pro- 
ceedings, and could not help but 
think about how different these two 
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departed Catholics were, even in 
the manner of their burial. Each 
had belonged to a different race; 
each had spoken a different lan- 
guage; each had been formed by 
entirely different customs. 

Mr. Ng had been a Taiwanese 
settler in the mountain area, and 
had for the past six years scratched 
a living from land the Government 
had given him. Poor health and six 
small children had made him a wor- 
risome little man. One day he was 
stricken with a liver ailment. He 
was poor, so I volunteered to help 
pay his medical expenses. 

After the poor man was in the hos- 
pital only a week, he lost his mind. 
The doctor told me he had cured 
Mr. Ng’s liver condition but could 
do nothing for insanity, and insisted 
that we take Mr. Ng elsewhere. We 
moved him to a mental hospital in 
Taichung. There, we were assured, 
the doctors would cure both his 
insanity and his liver trouble. 

After ten days, I got a special- 
delivery letter telling me that Mr. 
Ng’s insanity had been cured but 
that his liver condition had grown 
worse. Would I please come imme- 
diately and take him to another 
hospital? (Taiwanese doctors have 
a dread of anyone dying on their 
premises. ) 

The next day I got another letter, 
stating that Mr. Ng had died and 
suggesting that we contact relatives 
to claim the body. The catechist 
went to Taichung and arranged 
everything. 

PaWan, the aborigine, had once 
been chief of Eyebrow River. His 
faith was rocklike. Tuberculosis 
ravaged his body. It was winter 
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then and those that seemed to know 
said that he would never see the 
spring. During the day he would 
sit outside his hut, immobile as a 
statue, trying to drink in the warm 
rays of the sun. At night he would 
lie curled by the fire and cough — 
more from the fire’s smoke than 
from his sickness. 

When I first visited him, I brought 
some medicines. He shrugged them 
off with a wave of his hand. I 
asked if he’d like to go to the hos- 
pital. He shook his head and said, 
“Just bring me the Sick Man’s Sac- 
‘rament and the Holy Bread.’’ He 
was anointed, and he received the 
Eucharist several times before he 
passed away. 

At the funeral, as the bodies of 
the two men lay before me, I ceased 
to be struck by the contrasts be- 
tween them, and began to realize 
how much they held in common. 
Both had shared poverty and death; 
and, what was more important, they 
had shared Christ. Not long ago, 
both had been born into the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ through baptism. 
In their dying hours, they had re- 
ceived Him in Extreme Unction. 

Their bodies had lain side by side, 
when aborigines and Taiwanese had 
sung the plaintive Requiem Mass. 
Their souls had shared this Mass 
together, and had received the same 
absolution together. I trust they 
are sharing heaven together. Christ 
was the link that bound them. He 
had made them one in Him. 

We started back to the church. I 
thought of how the differences be- 
tween Mr. Ng and PaWan had van- 
ished. In that oneness, I saw the 
hope for Taiwan and the world. gg 
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“§gE WHO serves well and speaks 
fs] not, merits more than they who 
clamor loudest at the door.’”’ When 
Longfellow wrote these words, the 
African continent as it looms today 
on the horizon of global influence 
was far from his poetic thoughts. 
Yet no words can better describe 
one of the most powerful influences 
in African development, the Catho- 
lic Church; and at the same time 
indicate the almost complete silence 
as far as world politics are 
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Maryknoll’s Maswa soccer team—a long way from Hollywood's idea of Africa. 


UBERATORE 


Africa’s Silent Service 


By Major Maurice Hennessy 


The role of the Catholic Church in Africa 
deserves more attention than it has received. 


concerned that accompanies it. 

Not even the most biased of ob- 
servers can deny that, in the ad- 
vancement of African literacy, the 
work of Catholic missioners through- 
out Africa is, and has been, fore- 
most. It was literacy that enabled 
the idea of African nationalism to 
be conceived and fostered in the 
minds of Africa’s political leaders 

leaders who have become the 
great oak bulwarks that have 
sprung from the tiny acorns of 
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knowledge implanted in the small 
bush schools of West and East 
Africa. Even in the less-known cen- 
tral areas, this same truth is con- 
stantly evident. In short, Catholi- 
cism is the very backbone of African 
intellectualism, and it is on this 
intellectualism that Africa must 
draw to control her rapidly devel- 
oping freedom. 

Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of 
Eastern Nigeria; Kwame Nkrumah, 
head of Ghana; Julius Nyerere, the 
power in Tanganyika; Tom Mboya, 
dynamic leader in Kenya; Sekou 
Toure, new premier of Guinea: these 
are just some of the leaders who re- 
ceived their introduction to learning 
in Catholic schools. But leaders 
without the rank-and-file could 
have achieved little. Even these 
were provided by Catholicism, as 
the following analysis will show. As 
well, it illustrates the enormous 
effect of Catholic social teaching. 
If further proof is needed, the la- 
mentable social level, the academic 
backwardness, and the near slavery, 
found in areas where Catholicism 
has not been permitted free reign 

such as certain areas of South 
Africa, Nigeria, and the repressive 
Portuguese colonies provide all 
needed evidence. 

A fairly recent survey of Nigeria, 
Britain’s premier colony and largest 
in West Africa, and one due for 
independence this year, showed that 
in the most populated region 
Eastern Nigeria two thirds of 
all schools had been established by 
missionaries. Of these, 70 per cent 
were Catholic schools. The Catholic 
| missions, which began activity in 
the area in 1868, had 1,500 schools; 
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the government had less than 100. 

Up to 1945, there was no univer- 
sity in West Africa, and only one 
teachers’ training college. The latter 
was at Achimota on the Gold Coast. 
British Parliamentary commissions 
established Ghana University in 
1945, on the site of Achimota, and 
Nigerian University at Ibadan. No 
actual figures of the number of en- 
trants from Catholic schools are 
available; but this writer, when vis- 
iting both institutions, was con- 
scious of the fact that the majority 
of pupils had some, if not all, of 
their preparatory education in 
Catholic schools. 

East Africa’s university at Make- 
rere in Uganda was founded as the 
result of the pioneer work of Dr. 
Harold Jowitt, who spent thirty- 
three years in colonial service, dur- 
ing which time he became a Cath- 
olic. A third of the present student 
body of 500 are Catholics; more 
are Catholic trained. 

The Belgian Congo’s university 
at Lovanium, outside Leopoldville, 
was founded and is conducted by 
Jesuits. In fact, nearly all education 
in that part of the continent is in 
the hands of the Church — one 
reason why the Congo can produce 
more technicians than any other 
part of the continent south of the 
Sahara. 

In the southern part of the con- 
tinent, the only university dedi- 
cated exclusively to the education 
of Africans is Pius XII University 
College at Roma, Basutoland, 
founded by Canadian Oblates. Dr. 
Jowitt, of Makerere fame, is now 
an official at Roma. 

Even in South Africa, where every 
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Kwame Nkrumah, Gold Coast chief, signs § 


a new law. He is a product of Catholic % 


and Western education, part in America. 








In the heeveefiést frica, a reminder that the days of the past are gone. 





This girl studies to 
become a Sister in a 
new African community 
founded by Maryknoll. 


Bush schools are the 
heart of education in 
Africa. Here a teach- 
er talks to a student. 
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Tom Mboya, Kenya leader (right), confers at the UN 
with Dr. Ralph Bunche. Mboya says he is a Catholic. 


The best educated African group is the clergy. Many were trained in Rome. 
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obstacle is placed in the way of 
decent education for Africans, the 
Church established outside Durban, 
in Natal, a college for training 
African teachers. It is the famous 
Marianhill Mission which started 
asa Cistercian monastery. The con- 
ditions of living were such, and the 
need for education so urgent, that 
some forty years ago the Holy See 
agreed to the monastery becoming 
aspecial missionary society, known 
as the Marianhill Mission. Wher- 
ever in the Union of South Africa 
there are facilities for African edu- 
cation, there will be found teachers 
fom Marianhill. 

But probably the most extraor- 
ome. | dinary aspect of Catholic influence 
in Africa is the almost unnatural 
silence about its achievement. Apart 
fom the fact that it provided the 
sil in which the nationalistic seed 
was able to take root, its experi- 
ments in the field of African social 
development are certainly among 
the most realistic. Although many 
students of Africa realize that the 
village community is the backbone 
of Africa, and that in its preserva- 
\tion and development lies the real 
ky to African advancement, little 
has been done about it. 
| During the last decade, the Irish 
branch of the African Missionary 
Society set out to exploit this fact. 
Young priests were sent into indus- 
‘|trial areas to be trained as carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, metal workers, 
and mechanics. Others became doc- 
> 0s, agriculturists, dentists, and 
SS )ptholozists. Iwo, in Nigeria, was 
» 7 fhe place for the first experiment. 
.@ “4A model village was established, 
where the full development of vil- 
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lage social life and agriculture was 
to take place. The Iwo plan is not 
fully successful, but that is not the 
fault of those who conceived the 
idea. 

Community development has 
been the keystone of Catholic activ- 
ity. There is, unhappily, a belief 
rampant throughout Africa that 
full economic development can be 
measured only in terms of manufac- 
turing plants and heavy industrial 
projects. The day the African politi- 
cians can be made to realize, as the 
Church realizes, that Africa’s real 
industry is the development of the 
land and the full exploitation of the 
exports that grow wild, then there 
will be real economic progress. 

For those who disagree with this 
idea, the second big experiment in 
Africa must at least show that 
Catholicism has not confined itself 
to purely agricultural pursuits. The 
Belgian Congo, one of the latest 
areas to assert the right to inde- 
pendence, is without question one 
of the most technically developed 
areas south of the Sahara. Educa- 
tional stress has been almost en- 
tirely technical, and this has been 
due to Catholic education. 

Catholicism has been indirectly 
blamed for the belatedness of Con- 
golese political consciousness, just 
as it has been blamed in East and 
Central Africa for providing too 
quickly facilities for academic edu- 
cation. Those who have an axe to 
grind in Africa (and there are many 
such) cannot have it both ways. 
Education must come to Africa, 
and with it a transition period. To 
blame any missionary organization 
for providing education is foolish 
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— all the more so when the mission- 
aries for many years have been 
carrying a burden that was and is 
the responsibility of the occupying 
powers. 

A look at the other side of the 
picture shows what happens when 
education is left entirely to govern- 
ment. In Northern Nigeria, where 
Islam is all powerful, and where 
since the days of Lugard it has had 
the support of government in order 
to make political administration 
easier, the state of education -— aca- 
demic and technical — is pathetic. 

In 1950, when nationalism was 
obviously on the march in Africa, 
Northern Nigeria had two univer- 
sity graduates out of a population 
of 14 million. In 1950, there were 
no secondary schools in this area; 
while in the other two regions, there 
were 93, of which 60 were Catholic. 
Yet Catholic missions had been 
striving for two decades to open 
schools in the north, without any 
success. 

One of the practical aspects of 
Catholicism was revealed during 
World War II. The British raised 
ahuge army in Africa and sent it to 
Burma to fight the 55th Imperial 
Cavalry Division, from which was 
drawn the personal bodyguard of 
the Japanese Emperor. The African 
Army destroyed the Japanese, at 
the cost of appalling casualties. To 
sustain that army, thousands of 
medical orderlies, signalers, clerks, 
and many others requiring basic 
educational standards, were needed. 
But for the educational work of the 
+ Church in Africa, they would never 
have been found. Over 70 per cent 
came from Catholic schools. 
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It is quite understandable that 
religious authority should lay no 
claim to military achievement, no 
matter what the reason. But from 
a purely objective viewpoint, this 
added proof of Catholic vitality on 
the African continent does prove 
that the silent service rendered to 
the African people is irrefutable. 
Public tribute has never done jus- 
tice to Catholicism, but the think- 
ing Africans appreciate it. 

The whole of Africa is on the 
march politically. Yet there are 
many in our country who have the 
idea that political consciousness was 
born in Africa overnight, that Afri- 
ca’s leaders sprang suddenly out of 
the ground. This is, of course, non- 
sense. The silent work of the mis- 
sionaries in Africa, the selection of 
men for training overseas, has been 
going on for years. Away out in 
front of this movement, has been 
the Catholic Church. It still is. 

A Congresswoman who visited 
Africa remarked, ‘‘Africa is the con- 
tinent that God kept in reserve.” 
She did not say on which team Afri- 
cans would play in the future. There 
is one thing certain: Africa will be- 
come a world balance of power when 
it does elect its team. And when it 
does, the free world can be grateful, 
for it will play on the Christian side. 
There are 22 million Catholics in 
Africa south of the Sahara. They 
are supported by over 33,000 mis- 
sioners. This presents a formidable 
foe for the anti-Christ of commu- 
nism. And whatever else may be 
said of Catholics, be they black or 
white, whether or not they falter by 
the wayside, they rarely, if ever, 
join the other side. au 
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“We have big plans. Whether or not |'ll 
be around to see them fulfilled — 
I don't know.” 


Father John R. Heisse, M.M. pastor and founder 
of the Tan Yang mission, was interviewed in the 
mountains of Korea by MARYKNOLL’s editor, 


Father Albert J. Nevins. 


Q How long have you been stationed 
here, Father Heisse? 

A A little better than three years 
— about thirty-nine months. Be- 
fore I came here, the entire Tan 
Yang area was part of the Chechon 
mission, where I worked as an 
assistant to Father John Coffey 
(Detroit, Michigan). In the village 
of Tan Yang itself, there were four 
or five Catholics, and some of them 
not very good ones. 


Q What does the Korean name “Tan 
Yang” mean, Father? 

A One of the characters means 
“‘red,’’ and the other refers to the 
sun. I think it has something to do 
with the rising sun in the morning. 
I. would translate it as “Morning 
Sun,” or perhaps, “‘Red Sunrise.” 


Q What is the total population of Tan 
Yang? 

A In the town itself, there are 
8,000 people, but, of course, in the 
entire area covered by the mission 
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there are about 70,000 altogether. 


Q Can you tell us what part of South 
Korea we are in? 

A Well, Tan Yang is in the 
Chong Ju province, which is just 
about the center of South Korea. In 
relation to Seoul, Tan Yang is about 
125 miles east and a little to the 
south. 


Q I drove in here today by jeep over 
very rough roads, up and down moun- 
tains all the time. | imagine this rugged 
terrain is one of your big problems. 

A Yes. If you want to get to Tan 
Yang, or if you want to go from Tan 
Yang to anywhere else, you have to 
cross mountains. At the present 
time we have eight outstations in 
our territory, and we hope to estab- 
lish two or three more this fall; but 
terrain is one of our major obstacles. 


Q Can you get fo all your people by 
jeep, or is there a lot of walking involved? 
A I’ve been very fortunate. So 
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far, there is some kind of road going 
into most of the villages. Up until 
afew months ago there was a place 
where I had to leave the jeep on one 
side of the river, cross in a small 
boat, and then walk two miles or 
so. But since then, they’ve put in 
acar ferry on the river. 


Q Will you describe one of those fer- 
ries? | was on one today and had a very 


\ interesting experience. 


A Actually, a Korean car ferry is 
nothing but a flat boat, drawing 
perhaps a foot of water. At either 
end there’s a tail-gate type of thing 
which boatmen lower when they 
come into shore. If the water hap- 
pens to be low and the weight of the 
car causes the boat to stick on the 
bottom, they ask you to back up as 
far as you can toward the rear of 
the boat, and then drive forward 
fast and jam on your brakes. This 
gives them the impetus they need 
to get off the bottom of the river. 


Q You wouldn't really call it a boat — 
i's more like a raft, isn’t it? Just a lot 
of boards ! 

A Yes, it’s just a big raft. But 
actually there’s quite a trick in con- 
structing one of them. 


Q Well, it's quite a trick getting across 
the river. Today | came over — what was 
it? — the south branch of the Han? 

A That’s right. Where you 
crossed, the river narrows down, 
and it’s always flowing through 
there rather fast. Besides, we've 
had heavy rains recently — one of 
our most severe seasons in thirty- 
three years. And you must remem- 
ber that we are in mountainous ter- 
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ritory, with every mountain bisected 
and trisected by creeks and streams. 
The water has to flow somewhere, 
so it comes pouring into our branch 
of the Han, and eventually finds its 
way to Seoul and out to sea. 


Q An interesting thing happened on 
the ferry today. When we arrived, a 
truck was parked halfway on the back 
end; but the ferry was stuck on the bank 
and the boatmen were trying to dig it 
out. They weren't successful, so they just 
pulled the front of the ferry out and left 
the truck sitting in the river! 

A Well, that was probably a con- 
cession to you as a foreigner. Kore- 
ans are very courteous to us, and 
I’m afraid it isn’t because we’re 
priests but because we are foreign- 
ers. Americans, I think, could learn 
a lot. In the States, we look down 
on a foreigner but here it’s just the 
opposite. You, being a guest in this 
country, were given first call — 
even though it meant dumping a 
poor fellow’s truck in the river. 


Q Yes, the boatmen told him they'd 
return tomorrow if the river goes down 
and get his truck out. But let's get back 
fo your mission work. Were there any 
Catholics in this region when you came 
here? 

A When we opened the mission 
here three years ago, there was one 
village that had seventy or seventy- 
five baptized persons — perhaps 
fifteen or twenty families, including 
their children. In Tan Yang itself 
there were very few Catholics; and 
in the rest of the area covered by 
the parish, practically none. But 
mission work in Korea is a surpris- 
ing thing. We don’t need to do a 
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great deal, and thus far, haven’t 
had to do a great deal, to attract the 
people. Often our mere presence 
seems to be enough. That certainly 
has been the case here in Tan Yang, 
because shortly after I arrived, peo- 
ple came from . . . well, the first 
Christmas I was here, for example, 
three men walked in over a very 
high mountain, in sub-freezing 
weather--a distance of sixteen 
miles. One was a Catholic, and the 
other two were interested in study- 
ing. Both have since been baptized. 
One of them brought in quite a 
number of people from his village; 
and from that contact we opened 
up two new mission stations. In 
other sections it’s been the same 
thing. 


Q Tell me about the people in this 
area, Father. What is their main occupa- 
tion? How do they support themselves? 

A Well, Tan Yang, being a moun- 
tainous section, has very little ara- 
ble land. As you probably noticed 
coming in today, the rice fields are 
very, very scanty, except along the 
creeks and rivers. 


Q | notice they cultivate every bit of 
good land they can find. 

A Yes. If you look up on the 
sides of the mountains you can see 
cultivated patches of land higher 
than you’d think a man would care 
to climb. There are a number of 
mines in the area, developed when 
the Japanese were here, but for the 
most part they turn out a poor grade 
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of coal. Some of the mines have 
closed down, with the result that 
there is a great deal of poverty and 
unemployment in the area. Recent- 
ly, a limestone factory was opened 
up, and also a tobacco warehouse. 
Unfortunately, the people of Tan 
Yang do not have a good reputation 
for being zealous workers. It seems 
that a Tan Yang man will work for 
a week ortwo-— until he has enough 
to buy a couple of bags of rice 
and then take a week off. Whether 
that’s true or not, I can’t say; but 
I do know that in most of the new 
enterprises, the plant foremen in- 
sisted on bringing in a majority of 
workers from other areas. 


Q Was this section caught up in the 


Korean War, Father? 

A There was some heavy fighting 
here, largely because there is an 
important bridge crossing the Han 
River — a railroad bridge. There 
are signs that there was quite a bit 
of action: in the mountains on the 
other side of the river, there are 


hundreds of foxholes and a long slit- 7 


trench from which both banks of 
the river could be covered. 


Q Were there any Americans fighting 
in this area? 
A I’m pretty sure there were, be- 


cause I still find ‘‘Kilroy was here” é. 


scrawled on some of the houses. So 
obviously the GI’s passed through. 
Whether or not they stayed here 
any length of time, I don’t know. 


Q ! suppose the war helped to im- 
poverish the people? 

A Very much so. Even some 
of the small, remote villages were 
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bombed. And, of course, when one 
thatched hut catches fire, it’s pretty 
hard to stop the whole village from 
burning. Most of my people have 
lost a home or a shop somewhere 
along the line. 


Q Have you noticed any improvement 
in the economics of the region since 
you've come here? 

A I think so. I think there has 
been not a considerable improve- 
ment, but still, some improvement. 


Q You mentioned, for example, a new 
limestone plant. Won't that help the 
economic problem? 

A It will. But as I pointed out, 
to a large extent the new industries 
are employing people from other 
sections. Although it certainly has 
helped to this extent: I notice in 
the village of Tan Yang more and 
more little shops going up — local 
people selling vegetables, maybe 
cigarettes or cookies, or anything. 
They’re getting trade from the peo- 
ple who are working in the factories. 


Q How do the people of Tan Yang 
respond to your welfare programs? 

A They’re very, very grateful for 
everything. We’ve been fortunate 
in being able to distribute a large 
amount of CRS relief food, and it 
}was certainly greatly needed —- here 
in town and in the outstations, too. 
When I first came here I got a lot 
of completely voluntary help. I 
certainly didn’t ask for it and it 
wasn’t a condition for receiving the 
relief food. I think it showed that 
the people were grateful. I’ve often 
had strangers stop me and thank 
me for coming from America to 
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Korea. They don’t fully under- 
stand what my motives are. Of 
course, they’renon-Christians most- 
ly. But the fact that someone would 
come from America —- which they 
all think of as being paradise, right 
or wrong ~ simply confounds them. 
But they are very grateful. 


Q Do these Koreans —! suppose this 
question is unnecessary in view of what 
you said — but do they make good Chris- 
tians, once they are received into the 
Church? 

A I certainly have found it so. 
None of those who have been bap- 
tized here since my arrival have 
fallen away, to my knowledge. But 
the fact that among the older Chris- 
tians there were some who were not 
exemplary, I think, points out the 
fact that if people are deprived of a 
priest and the sacraments, they find 
Christianity difficult. 


Q These Catholics who were here 
when you came — how long had they 
been without a priest? 

A At one station that I visited, 
the people told me I was the first 
priest they had seen in eight years. 
That was back in 1955. In the pre- 
ceding eight years, there had been 
what they referred to as ‘“‘The Inci- 
dent” -- Communists coming down 
from the north. So it certainly 
wasn’t anyone’s fault that they 
didn’t have a priest. But the fact 
remains that in a mission territory, 
as well as anywhere else, unless the 
people have priests and the sacra- 
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ments, their faith is going to get 
weak. 





Q You were a priest in Chicago before 
you joined Maryknoll, weren't you, Father 
Heisse? 

A That’s right. I was ordained 
in Chicago in 1943, by the late Car- 
dinal Stritch, and I worked as a 
diocesan priest in Chicago for ten 
years before I joined Maryknoll. 


Q What is the big difference between 
work as a priest in the United States and 
work here? Is the work the same? Is 
the difference merely in language — or 
what? 

A Well, the language, of course, 
is a difficulty. But I think I find 
that during the ten years I was in 
Chicago I worked a lot harder than 
I have worked since coming here. 
In Chicago there were a lot more 
calls on my time. Here perhaps 
there’s a lot more work to be done 
but there are factors, like the weath- 
er, that prevent me from doing it. 

There are times when I seem just 
stuck in the rectory. Back in the 
States I’d have sick calls and simi- 
lar duties. Here, for example, be- 
cause there are so few baptized 
Catholics, I don’t get many sick 
calls. Most of the “‘sick calls” that 
I’ve had since I’ve been here were 
actually to go out and baptize dy- 
ing people. 

New Catholics, especially, call 
our attention to anyone who is sick. 
They’re very conscious of the won- 
derful gift that they received and 
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want to share it with their friends. 


Q Well, | suppose now that you've 
got a good start — you have a dynamic 
parish here — you're making big plons 
for the future? 

A Very definitely. We hope to 
have a clinic — some sort of medical 
facilities —- because there’s nothing 
in this area at all. The closest real 
doctor, that is, a graduate of a 
medical school, is eighteen miles 
away on the other side of a moun- 
tain — nine miles up and nine miles 
down. There have been many in- 
stances of people dying who, nat- 
urally speaking, could have lived. 
If there had been — of course, it’s 
God’s will — but if there had been 
some medical facilities they could 
have been saved. 

So we hope to get something like 
a clinic, and of course we hope that 
it will lead people into the Church. 
We are not primarily interested in 
curing their bodies; we’re interested 
in their souls. But a clinic has been 
a successful method in other mis- 
sions. As you may have noticed, 
we’ve leveled off land for what we 
hope will be a clinic, and also a 
place to build a convent. So, you're 
right: we have big plans. Whether 
or not I’ll be around to see them 
fulfilled — I don’t know. 


Q Thank you very much for the inter- 
view, Father Heisse. | think that in your 
lifetime you're going fo see a well- 
developed Catholicism here in Tan Yang, 
and probably what is now one parish 
will become three or four or five parishes. 

A I certainly hope that’s the way 
it will work out. And thank you, 
Father Nevins. ae 
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TOWN 


By Thomas J. McCarthy, M.M. 


OME fifteen years ago, a man with 
S a dream explored Yucatan’s dense 
jungle area. He wanted wood, and 
he found it in abundance: giant 
cedars, sheltered by the jungle for 
decades. They were Yucatan’s great 
treasure and he determined to have 
that treasure. 

To do so, he built a complete 
town, Colonia Yucatan, mercilessly 
locating it in the heart of his forest, 
far from other cities. Today this 
isolated town enjoys the highest 
standard of living of all Yucatecan 
towns. Neat white fences line the 
streets and divide the properties. 
The original company houses are 
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Can people have civic pride in a town committing suicide? 





Cape Cod cottages, some with 
thatched roofs. More recent houses 
are of cement block. 

There is a company school, with 
an attendance of some 600 children. 
The company built a small chapel. 
It erected, also, a large recreational 
center, with bowling and billiards 
and soda fountain. 

The founder spent millions of 
pesos in establishing factories; in 
cutting roads through forest areas; 
in laying narrow-gauge rails to the 
Mexico Gulf town of El Cuyo, so 
that from there produce could be 
shipped to interior Mexico and the 
United States. 

Men born and trained in other 
parts of Mexico handle key jobs in 
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the sawmill and the plywood and 
furniture factories. Every effort has 
been made to develop that most 
rare creature, the tropical industrial 
worker. Factories for converting 
raw lumber into finished products 
contain, of necessity, complicated 
and dangerous machines. To pro- 
duce results, many salaries are based 
on piecework. To attract workers, 
wages are high; subsidies are granted 
on basic food items. 

Workers have a highly organized 
sports program in full swing all 
year. The sale of liquor is prohib- 
ited, and religious observance is 
encouraged -- in that order. A cur- 
few is often imposed on dances. The 
Yucatecan jive boy is accustomed 
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to start at ten and dance till dawn; 
but in Colonia Yucatan, dances are 
stopped at midnight. Workers mut- 
ter that the company treats them 
like children. 

Men and their families work in 
Colonia Yucatan. Yet the town is 
not their home. Yucatecaners are 
proud of their home towns. The 
home town for a Yucatecan is where 
he was baptized. 

This is a heritage. A Yucatecan 
lives amid tremendous relics of past 
civilizations. There are the ancient 
Mayan ruins. There are churches 
hundreds of years old with massive 
walls and high steeples that have 
been landmarks for generations. 

The Yucatecans appreciate an- 
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tiquity. But in Colonia Yucatan, 
they do not have a past. That they 
miss it, is demonstrated by their 
willingness to journey for long dis- 
tances to their home towns, for bap- 
tisms and even for First Commun- 
ions. 

Many millions of pesos have been 
earned in Colonia Yucatan. But 
there always hangs over the town a 
shadow of uncertainty. The day 
must come when it will no longer be 
profitable to sustain a town of over 
2,000 people. Once upon a time, 
eight-feet-thick trees abounded; now 
crews scouring areas that can be 
profitably worked are content with 
trees less than two feet in diameter. 

However, there is one develop- 
ment that may push the closing 
date of Colonia Yucatan rather far 
into the future. On the sands of the 
Gulf town, El Cuyo, there are hard- 
wood logs, brought from Central 
America, far to the south. At the 
present time, the eyes of the town 
are upon a new factory. It con- 
tains machinery for converting wood 
scraps into an inch-thick continuous 
sheet of tiny wood chips solidly 
glued together under great pressure 
and heat. This product can serve 
the interior of Mexico as a new type 
of plywood; it may well become the 
sustaining product of the Colonia 
for a while, at least. 

When the closing day does come, 
the town will die, for there are few 
people who view it as home. No one 
will want to buy the deteriorated 
houses. No one would dare invest 
capital in the recreational center. 
Who would be interested in main- 
taining appearances in town, to 
such an extent as to continue the 
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practice of fining parents of children 
who are found without shoes in pub- 
lic places? Who would repair the 
fences that up to now have kept the 
pigs in back-yard captivity? Those } 
animals would soon squeal with joy 
at the opportunity to wallow in the 
mud hole in the park. 

We who care for souls in Colonia 
Yucatan feel that shadow of inse- 
cure tenure. The company provides 
a small chapel. It is adequate for 
week-day use, but hopelessly under- 
sized for Sunday crowds. It is im- 
possible for us to preach about 
assistance at Sunday Mass, when 
there is not enough room in the 
chapel for all the people. 

Happily, a new church is under 
construction and almost ready for 
use -— thanks to contributions from 
the people of the town, from Mary- 
knoll, and from the company. The 
new church has no massive perma- 
nency about it as have churches 
built by the Franciscan missionaries 
of old. But it is solid and cool, and 
well lighted. 

Everyone concerned knows that, 
when the town is finally abandoned, 
the church will be, too. Yet we who 
are responsible felt that we could 
no longer in conscience continue to 
offer only a small part of the litur- 
gical treasure that is Catholicism 
to these people while they are here. 
We pray that the church will be 
used long enough to make expenses 
laid out for it worthwhile. 

This, then, is a brief glimpse of 
the Colonia Yucatan. It isan impres- 
sionistic view, but not exaggerated. 
It was written while I was new, 
before reality faded into the no- 
longer-noticed commonplace. g8f 
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Mother Love 


The outstretched arms and look of love 
on this Indian mother’s face express a 
universal emotion that can be under- 
stood by mothers everywhere. Yet her 
children will go to bed hungry every 
night since India is underdeveloped. 
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The Missionary Spirit and the Mass 


By Laurence T. Murphy, M.M. 


N HIS encyclical, ‘‘The Gift of 

Faith,” the late Holy Father re- 
called a truth he frequently taught: 
that in reality the missionary spirit 
and the Catholic spirit are one and 
the same thing. So much is this so, 
that a Christian is not truly faith- 
ful and devoted to the Church if 
he is not equally devoted to her 
universality. 

It is unfortunate that the term 
‘missioner’ has been limited in the 
minds of most Catholics to mem- 
bers of foreign-mission societies. The 
danger is that we lose sight of the 
truth that the Church by her very 
nature, and each Catholic by the 
dynamism of grace, must be mis- 
sionary. Indeed, the first mission- 
ers were not the Apostles, but, 
rather, the Second and Third Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity, who were 
sent into the world by the Father for 
our redemption and sanctification. 

The redemption and sanctifica- 
tion were not to be done in an in- 
stant, though of course God could 
have so willed. Rather, in His love 
and mercy, He who created us with- 
out our help does not wish to save 
us without our collaboration. Christ 
lives on, one with all the members 
of His Church; and it is the living 
Christ in each generation who con- 
tinues the work of His incarnation. 

This is the work of the Church, the 
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whole Church, not just the hierarchy 
or the missioners. ‘‘We are God’s 
assistants,”’ says Saint Paul. Unity 
expands into catholicity by means 
of the apostolate; and through these 
same means catholicity flows to- 
gether into unity. The very dyna- 
mism of the mission of the Church is 
in continuing the mission of Christ. 

Pius XII wrote of the Church’s 
threefold invitation to the faithful: 
to prayer, to generosity, to the gift 
of self. He went on to say that in 
these years, which are probably 
decisive for Catholicism, we should 
multiply the Masses celebrated for 
the intentions of the missions be- 
cause these are the intentions of 
the Lord Himself, who would have 
His Church flourish. 

This is the Christian’s first duty 
as missioners, to pray the Mass. 
Every Mass celebrated is an action 
of the Church that, through Christ, 
presents the holy offering “for the 
salvation of the whole world.” In 
the early part of the Canon, the 
priest again prays that the Church 
may have “‘peace, protection, unity 
and direction throughout the whole 
world.” 

In each Mass, as Father Charles 
Journet teaches in a recent book, 
Christ in glory comes to us in order 
to draw us to His Cross and to 
actualize for us His redemptive pas- 
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sion, which is the universal, super- 
abundant and infinite cause of the 
salvation of the world. In each 
Mass, the Church, united by her 
faith and love to the passion of 
Christ, supplicates for the salvation 
of the world. What the Church 
thus obtains is a second application 
of the merits of the Mass and an 
indirect participation in the sac- 
rifice of Calvary. 

Our doctrine is admirably 
summed up in the Secret Prayer of 
the Mass on the Ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost: ‘‘... for each time that 
the memorial sacrifice is celebrated, 
the work of our redemption is ac- 
complished.” This is the great work 
in which, by our vocation as Chris- 
tians, by our very membership in 
Christ’s Mystical Body, we are priv- 
ileged to share. To know this, to 
have a sense of mission, a sense of 
vocation, is to begin to understand 
what it means to participate in the 
Mass. Not as listless spectators but 
as co-redeemers are we called by 
God. 

“O Lord,” the Church prays in 
the Secret of the Fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost, “be appeased by our 
prayers... May the gift of each 
individual, which is presented in 
your holy name, aid the salvation 
of all men.” 

“Each Christian generation bears 
the responsibility for the conversion 
of the world which is its contempo- 
rary,’ says Father Journet. This 
means that for a person to be really 
Catholic he must be a missionary. 
It is not a spiritual specialization, 
this mission-mindedness, but the 
very drive of charity in us, a drive 
not possessed really unless we strive 
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to give it to others. There are no 
horizons for Catholicism. 

These are cold times, filled with 
many miseries. It is a sobering 
thought that ours is the duty, if 
not to go ourselves into the fields 
white for the harvest, at least to 
pray that reapers will be sent into 
the fields in sufficient numbers. And 
in proportion to the intensity of 
the fervor of our prayer, addressed 
in the name of Christ to the Father, 
will be measured the effusion of 
the divine response. This is a tre- 
mendous responsibility that has 
been placed on each Christian. God 
grant that all Catholics remember 
this responsibility in every Mass! 





MR. MOTO SAYS: 





“No wonder some people feel dog- 
tired at night. They growl all day.” 
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Solution: the Maryknoll Agricultural School in Molina, Chile, was 


Father's answer. 


He begged and borrowed modern equipment and sought 


competent professors. Today this school is one of the best in Chile. 


What he did...You can do 





The missioner helps his people in 
body as well as in soul. It is 
quite possible that, during his days 
of training, Father Coleman never 
thought his knowledge of farming 
would win his way into the hearts 
of his people. If you are. still 
trying to discover your vocation, 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


perhaps the life of a foreign mis- 
sioner is for you. Are you sympa- 
thetic to people’s needs? Could 
you use your initiative to help 
your people solve a problem, and 
so help them materially and spir- 
itually? Would you like to learn 
more about being a Maryknoller? 


Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 


[| Priest 


(Check one) 
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{ ] Brother 
| understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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[ |] Sister 
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Meet Mr. Ch’an. 

He threw 

his wife 

out of house and home 
for not financing 

his daily opium 

with her scholarship money. 


HAT’S life like if you are a crip- 

ple, have two delightful little 
girls, and are married to an. opium 
smoker? Mrs. Ch’an can answer 
that. 

I learned about Mrs. Ch’an’s 
troubles when she took the weaving 
course with the first class here in 
the Pius XII Handicraft School in 
Hong Kong. She learned well. Dur- 
ing the course she got five dollars 
a day as living allowance. 

Then Mr. Ch’an stepped in and 
insisted that she give him part of 
that money each day, to buy opium. 
But Mrs. Ch’an had signed a con- 
tract with the school and agreed in 
it not to use living-allowance money 
for gambling or opium smoking. 
She refused to give her husband 
money for opium. He promptly 
threw her out of the house and 
would not allow her in again. The 
argument had been a loud one; the 
neighbors listened to every word. 

Graduation time came. Usually 
the husband of a graduate has to be 
guarantor on a new contract. The 
terms stipulate that the weaving 
machine will be properly cared for 
and that the graduate will carry 
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By Arthur F. Dempsey, M.M. 


REFORMATION OF AN 
OPIUM SMOKER 


out all the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Ch’an flatly refused to be a 
guarantor for his wife. But he soon 
found that he was losing face among 
his refugee neighbors by not letting 
his wife get a machine. He agreed 
to be guarantor —— only to be told 
an opium smoker could not guar- 
antee a contract. 

Mr. Ch’an was on the horns of a 
dilemma. The money his wife could 
earn as a weaver was mighty appeal- 
ing. But getting that money meant 
giving up hours of opium-induced 
dreams and ecstasies. Making a de- 
cision almost tore him in two. How- 
ever, he finally decided that the 
expensive habit would have to go. 

Mr. Ch’an asked that he be sent 
to a hospital to be cured of opium 
smoking. Our local clinic arranged 
matters, and» Mr. Ch’an is now a 
member of the community in good 
standing. His wife turns out ladies’ 
stoles — her specialty - each day. 

Today all members of the Ch’an 
family are fatter, better dressed, 
and seem very happy. Mr. Ch’an, 
the reformed opium smoker, is quite 
pleased that his wife can help fill 
the larder each day. BB 
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By Raymond F. Kelly, M.M. 


“Why were they pushing me? 
I didn’t want to be a hero.” 


Call For 
St. Patrick 


UR little mud-brick, tin-roofed 

church in Gula, Africa, is offi- 
cially dedicated to Saint Francis 
Xavier. But I look to more than 
one parish patron saint because I 
am a tyro missioner, who is still 
receiving vivid first impressions of 
East African surroundings. 

For instance, I readily warm to 






















the way that Saint Francis of Assisi 
loved birds. Our tin-roofed church 
daily plays host to many, swiftly 
darting birds. These feathered 
friends nest under the roof’s wide 
eaves. Their divebombing tactics 
cause kneeling Padris many anxious 
distractions. These birds have es- 
tablished the custom of using the 
holy-water fonts in the vestibule 
for their baths. 

Besides feathered guests, our col- 
lection of pets contains many liz- 
ards and quite a few bats. The liz- 
ards are welcome because they 
hunt insects. And there is no worry, 
among the people, about the possi- 
bility of bats becoming entangled 
in hair. At this season, local heads 
shine stylishly in the bright sun. 
Pates are regularly shaved smooth 
by means of old and rusty razor 
blades. 

The other morning I was unvest- 
ing in the sacristy, after saying the 
parish Mass. I heard an unfamiliar 
rustle. The noise seemed to come 
from behind the ancient vestment 
case. I assured myself that the 
noise was made by a lizard or by 
some bat whose radar was not in 
working order. 

Then came that suspicious rustle 
again. This time I was sure that the 
noise was made by something much 
more substantial than a miniature 
pet. Curiosity got the better of me. 
My foot gingerly nudged away a 
cardboard box - it held the par- 
ish’s Christmas Crib statues. 
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Immediately, I took a good-sized 
leap in the air, and had a mighty 
lump in my throat. My indecorous- 
in-a-sacristy actions were caused 
by my sudden realization that what 
was behind that vesting case was 
a new pet — a long, thick, black 
snake. 

I’m still new enough around here 
not to be able to tell one snake 
from another — let alone whether 
it is poisonous or not. To be on 
the safe side, I called for Saint 
Patrick. Meanwhile I backed off 
toward the sacristy door. All my 
meager vernacular was mustered 
and soon reinforcements arrived. 

A sizable army of stick-wielding 

parishioners edged cautiously to- 
wards the sacristy. They were 
urged forward by Marko, the snake 
killer of the region. 
. A quick look was all that Marko 
needed. He announced that our 
coiled and cornered culprit was a 
black spitting cobra. 

For some strange reason, I found 
suddenly that I was leading the 
snake hunt; all the people, with 
their sticks poised, were behind me. 
That was no place for a city-bred 
lad who had not had the courage to 
complete a tour of a zoo’s house of 
reptiles. 

Marko noticed that he was not 
in the lead, and played up to the 
audience by squirming through the 
crowd. By that time, everyone 
wanted to get through the sacristy 
door at once. I was all for calling it 


a draw and hoping that the snake 
would decide to move. However, 
my parishioners had other ideas. 

We carefully limited our forces 
to a few people, each brandishing 
a stout piece of firewood. 

Who would get the snake out in 
the open? Volunteers seemed scarce, 
so I figured it was time for begin- 
ner’s luck. 

Slowly I poked a long, flexible 
branch around the corner of the 
vesting case. On the third try, a 
mighty shout went up. I’m still 
not certain whether the shout was 
uttered in fear or aggressiveness. 
Quick as a blur, the cobra came out 
from behind the vesting case and 
headed for the open door. That was 
his fatal mistake. Multiple blows 
soon rendered the spitting cobra 
harmless. The noise, the shouting, 
the clubs hitting the floor, and 
my confused impressions —- all hap- 
pened too fast. Before I knew it, I 
was helping them measure the cobra. 

My first taste of snake hunting 
didn’t give me an appetite for more. 
Now I rarely venture into the sac- 
risty in Gula without first sending 
out a call for Saint Patrick’s pro- 
tection and assistance. BB 



















By Bishop Edward A. McGurkin, M.M. 


Jingles {Rom 
Afnica’s Jungles 


My Friend, Datti 


Datti, my friend, has a rather weak will but a strong predilection for snuff. 

Snuffing deeply on Sundays and double on Mondays, he still never snuffs 
quite enough. 

He lost his wee box, so the clever old fox to the curate reported his woe. 

.The curate, softhearted, from a nice tin box parted. How the eyes of old 
Datti did glow! 


























Full of grateful compunction, with generous unction said Datti, ‘“You must 
try my snuff.” 

The curate (poor lad!) to make Datti glad, agreed to partake of the stuff. 

The curate dug deep, just his promise to keep, and put a wee pinch to 
his nose. 

Lo! a tempest of sneezing and weeping and wheezing made him shake from 
his ears to his toes. 


The first mighty sneeze, a hydrogen breeze, blew the dust all away from 
his books. 

The next dripping blast, far worse than the last, shook his brain right off 
of its hooks. 

His brow was all dew, and his eyes went askew, and he patted his crown 
with a frown. 

With eyes astigmatic, his brain acrobatic rebounded and fell upside down! 


“Those people out there have their feet in the air, and their heads where 
their feet ought to be!’’ 

dis view was inverted. The Doc was alerted and gave him some very hot tea. 

‘For theglory-of Ged and salvation of souls, I was willing to try his old snuff. 

Ay intention was holy; my poor nose too lowly. Believe me, just once is 

enough!” 








































| \ Kresenti, our cook 


(No man can say he has lived until he has tasted 
Kresenti’s cooking. Then he may have no reason to 
continue living.) 


Kresenti, our cook learned his art from a book, a book that no one could 
read. 

He kneaded the bread with some essence of lead, and it fell with unlimited 
speed. 

His meat wasso tough, we all found it rough; it worried and wearied our jaws. 

If he couldn’t stew it, then we couldn’t chew it, and we fought a losing cause. 


One day came a guest, and to put on our best, we took down some cans 
from our stock. 

We had pickles and peas, and honey from bees, and choc’late (as hard as 
a rock!). 

When supper was served, our poor guest was unnerved, as Kresenti came 
in with a pot: j 

Without wrinkle or wart, and horribly short, the pickles came out boil- | 
ing hot! 


Elegy in a Sukuma Churchyard . 


(Requiem aeternam 7s translated into the lanquage of 
Sukuma-land and appears on some headstones. In Kisu- 
huma, the words are rendered ‘‘Kwifula Kutashilaga,”’ 
which may also be translated as “Everlasting Vacation.’’) 


Only very few stones mark the presence of bones in the graves of this wide, | | 
sandy land. 
And the praises are few on the graves old and new, with their headstones | 
of thatch, mud, and sand. 
But few though they be, there is one you should see, quite worthy of deep] 
meditation. 
Written large, clear, and bold on a slab that’s not old, are the words, | 


“Everlasting Vacation.” i 
H 





‘Everlasting Vacation,” a nice illustration of hope for a much better day.| 
We should all look ahead, for some day we’ll be dead. Think it over and| 
make no delay! 
“Everlasting Vacation,”’ this catchy quotation, is worth a deep chowsiill 
or two; 

For the day we leave here may be very near. ’T'would be wise to keep} 


that in view. | 
































Sometimes diplomacy means 
grabbing a shovel and helping dig. 


EVERYONE A HERO 


By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 


I HAPPENED in Nyegina. The Afri- 
can before me had lost one eye ina 
Kilabu brawl. Even without a shirt, 
he seemed to be wearing shoulder 
pads; his nostrils flared with every 
breath. I asked him what name he 
wanted. He clicked his filed teeth 
at me for a few seconds, then he 
said, ‘‘Nasturtium.’’ We finally 
compromised on ‘‘Nestor.”’ 

It’s embarrassing. After I’ve 
known a bruiser for months as 
‘“Makaranga”’ or ‘‘Kwaruga,” how 
can I begin to call him ‘‘Hyacinth”’ 
or ‘‘Godfrey”’ or ‘‘Syphoriani’’? 
What’s the attraction of the flower- 
petaled names? I think we should 
burn all our old seed catalogues. 

Counting 160 babies, we baptized 
just over 700 Bakwaya during one 
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month. As luck would have it, the 
dry season came to an end on the 
first morning of baptisms. Every- 
one jammed into the church out of 
the rain, and hid among the pews. 
Godfathers and catechumens floun- 
dered in the narrow aisles and looked 
at us reproachfully, as though we 
had caused the rain. We didn’t like 
the weather, either. Rain on the 
iron roof deafened us. Babies 
screamed; the roof leaked badly; 
people began to tug at my cassock. 
It was like being stranded in a big, 
revolving, fun barrel. 

Our baptism classes have been 
growing larger, and it does seem as 
though things will remain that way. 
We have been putting up two or 
three new outstations during each 
sacrament-course period. This 
should certainly mean more than 
holding the line. Father Graser has 
been selecting new catechists from 
every new baptism group. 

For instance, there is tough Joe 
Ekama. Joe smokes kalz’s. A kali 
looks like a cigarette: white papered, 
tubular, about the size of a clothes- 
pin; but actually it must contain 
iron filings that have been chemi- 
cally treated. After every inhaling 
Joe’s rib structure stands out in 
vivid, red relief. Joe is one of our 
more successful catechists, though 
Father Graser was annoyed at him 
when he allowed the number of his 
readers to dwindle to thirty. ‘“What 
can I do?” muttered tight-lipped 
Joe, giving his kali a real ride. ‘‘I’m 
trying to get two more schools 
started, back in the hills!” 

I went with Joe one day to ask 
the head man for permission to 
build a school in his territory. The 
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head man was not at home. He was 
building a new dam — really a huge 
water hole — with his people on the 
plain. We turned off the main road 
and followed a footpath into the 
bush. After a few miles, we came 
to a clearing and saw about two 
hundred people working with picks 
and shovels on a giant breastwork 
of dirt and gravel. 

Perched high above them, soli- 
tary, with one hand inserted in his 
vest, was the head man. He seemed 
vaguely historical. 

“Quick! Grab a shovel, Tata,” 
whispered Joe, ever the opportun- 
ist. We went to work with a will, 
drawing applause and startled cries 
of, “White god comes, helps us; this 
is good.” 

Having been groveled to in that 
manner, the head man was all smiles 
as he came down to earth. He 
greeted us formally and invited us 
to tea. Beneath his dark, cob- 
webbed, sisal-poled roof, and over 
steaming mugs of tea, he gave us 
gracious permission for a school in 
his territory. “I will build it,’ he 
said. ‘‘Yes, tomorrow. We will 
begin tomorrow. School good. Very, 
very good.” 

On our way home, Joe kept look- 
ing at me and sighing. At last he 
said, ““You believe him?” 

“Believe what?” I asked. 

“That he build the school.” 

“That’s what he said.” 

“Tata, Tata,”’ said Joe, shaking 
his head sadly, ‘“‘how long have you 
been in Africa?” He spat, slouched 
in his seat, pulled his hat down over 


his eyes. “Joe will build. Me, Joe | 
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Ekama,” he grunted at me. Then 
aa) 
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he went to sleep. 














Beni 
Boatman 


By Frank Sheedy 





A pioneering, young Texan 
faces daily perils 
in the Amazon jungle. 


THE simple jungle people of P 


Riberalta, Bolivia, Brother Dis- ® 
mas Harness, of Houston, Texas, ~ 


must often appear as a man from 
Mars. This is especially true when © 
he is busy welding in his jungle shop. } 
His face shield and the weird shad- 
ows cast by his acetylene torch give 
an air of unreality. 

Brother Dismas is the missioner 
who keeps the Maryknoll jungle 


fleet running. In a region where the 
only roads are waterways, his work 


on the mission’s boats takes on max- 
imum importance. He also pilots 
the boats on the twisting rivers, 
delivering supplies and personnel to 
scattered outposts. 

If Brother Dismas had to sum up 
jungle travel, he could do it in one 
word: “Hazardous.” Drifting de- 
bris, submerged rocks, and ever- 
shifting shoals pose constant threats 


Major repairs require 
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to the jungle pilot. No charts exist 
for the rivers, and some rivers do 
not even appear on maps. One of 
the greatest menaces is the tajibu, 
or ‘“‘vegetable iron” tree. This giant 
hardwood grows along the river- 
banks. Floods and currents under- 


mine the tajibu, and eventually it 
topples into the river. A boat pass- 
ing at that moment will be crushed 








Teeth of the piranha. Brother has 
considerable respect for this fish. 





beneath the heavy weight. It was 
in such an accident that Brother 
Dismas’ predecessor, Brother Gon- 
zaga Chilutti, was killed. The main 
danger from the tajibu, however, 
exists after the tree sinks and be- 
comes imbedded in the sandy river 
bottom. Sometimes the branches 
of the tree are hidden beneath the 
river’s surface. A boat passing over 
can be gashed in the side, or its 
propeller can be ripped off, or the 
propeller shaft bent. 

When such accidents happen, and 
they are frequent, there is nothing 
for Brother Dismas to do but make 
repairs on the spot. He must first 
dive under the boat to inspect the 
damage. However, he doesn’t dare 
do this before checking the river 
for alligators and the man-eating 
piranhas. The latter are small fish 

















that move in large schools. The 
needle-like teeth of these fish can 
strip all the flesh from a man’s body 
in a matter of minutes. Brother 
Dismas has a profound respect for 
piranhas, and he usually tests for 
them by throwing a piece of raw 
meat into the river. If the meat 
remains undisturbed, he reasons 
that it is safe for him to go below. 

Sometimes the damaged boat 
must be beached to be repaired. 
Other times it can be fixed while 
still afloat. If the propeller or its 
shaft is bent, Brother must remove 
the part under water. Then he 
builds a fire on shore for heating 
the shaft so that it can be ham- 
mered straight. At present Brother 
is using nickel-copper alloy shafts 
in the mission boats because he has 
found them more sturdy than the 


Bent shaft is removed under water 








softer bronze or steel shafts that 
corrode and chew up bearings which 
are hard to replace so far from 
civilization. 

The Beni mission, in which 
Brother Dismas works, has a widely 
scattered population. To give the 
people the sacraments and other 
comforts of the Church, a priest 
must average from six weeks to two 
months away from his home -base 
for each trip. During that time 
he will cover 1,600 miles entirely 
by water. He cannot carry suf- 
ficient supplies for such a journey 
and must depend upon the bounty 
of the jungle dwellers. Often, the 
missioner must hunt in the jungle 
for food to stay alive. Brother 
Dismas has eaten such delicacies 
as agouti (a species of large rat) 
and monkey. 


and straightened over fire on shore. 











Brother Dismas and his fellow 
river missioners do not travel at 
night unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. There are too many dangers. 
Usually, before dusk the mission 
launch is guided into some small 
landing. The people will come 
aboard to get the latest news of the 
outside world and perhaps to pick 
up some supplies promised on an 
earlier trip. 

As the long, golden shadows of 
sunset transform the jungle and its 
watery highway, Brother Dismas 
tells the people about God. Night 
falls quickly. When possible he 
sleeps ashore in a hammock. Then 
the next morning there is an early 
start and new worries over the pos- 
sible dangers that lie ahead. ggg 





Fishing is done with bow and arrow. 


Towards evening the mission boat pulls into a settlement. The people 
come aboard for news. The jungle (right) seems less cruel at sunset. 

















Food-for-thought recipe: 
Add a dash of seasoning 
to world history. 


NE of the earliest spices known 

to mankind, pepper has a his- 
tory that covers at least 5,000 years. 
It played no small part in world 
trade and exploration. 

In the days when it was worth its 
weight in gold, this king of spices 
helped ransom Rome. Some 3,000 
pounds of pepper were demanded by 
Alaric the Goth, under threat that 
the city would be sacked and burned. 
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For many centuries pepper formed 
a staple article of commerce between 
India and Europe. Its exorbitant 
price during the Middle Ages was 
one of the reasons that led the Portu- 
guese to seek a sea route to India. 

During the Age of Discovery, 
Columbus, Magellan, Vasco da 
Gama and other explorers sought 
pepper as avidly as any treasure. 
Columbus thought he had reached 
his goal when he found small, dark 
berries growing in the West Indies. 
They proved to be allspice; but to 
this day, in the Caribbean region, 
the spice is known as pimento — 
Spanish for pepper — the name , 
given it by Columbus. A 

When Vasco da Gama reached the 
Malabar coast of southwest India, 
in 1498, he discovered the home of 
black pepper. There, where the an- 
nual rainfall averages well over 80 
inches and the temperature never 
falls below 50°, the vines that bear 
pepper berries had been flourishing 
since long before the Christian Era. 
India is still the leading pepper- 
producing country in the world. |® 
Cultivation has since spread to 
other lands — chiefly Indonesia, 
Borneo, Ceylon, and very recently bee 
Brazil. But Malabar pepper remains pe 
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the favorite of gourmets and is used 
today in the finest food products. 

What makes pepper the king of 
spices?’ Why has it dominated the 
Yspice trade throughout history? 
Why is it that, in many homes 
where little other seasoning is used, 
pepper is found at the table? 

According to the late Louis Diat, 
a highly successful chef, pepper’s 
importance stems from the fact that 
no other spice does as much for as 
many different types of food. He 
noted that pepper will frequently 
be used three times before food is 
eaten; first, as an. ingredient in 
preparation; next, to ‘‘correct’’ the 
overall seasoning during or after 
cooking; finally, at the table, if the 
diner prefers more seasoning. 

If you look closely at the black 
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Picturesque river boats (called valloms) carry pepper to India's ports. 


pepper in your shaker, you will see 
that it is really a collection of small, 
dark and light particles. This is 
because the peppercorn is com- 
posed of two parts: a dark-colored 
outer husk and a light-colored ker- 
nel. For the spice called black pep- 
per, the entire peppercorn is used. 
However, if the spice is to be sold 
as white pepper, the growers let the 
berries mature longer on the vine. 
Then they remove the outer cover- 
ing so that only the kernel remains. 
When this is ground, it is known 
as white pepper. 

The next time you shake a dash 
of pepper on your food, don’t be too 
nonchalant about it. Those particles 
are grains of history that exerted 
an influence on the world in which 
you live today. an 
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As a Sister, Felisya will help to root the Faith firmly in Africa's soil 


Africa’s Own Sisters 


By Sister Catharine Maureen 





An African girl who wishes to become a Sister 
has to have courage in generous amounts 
to overcome all the obstacles placed in her way. 


“—PIGHT goats are in our yard! If 

they are not put out, the hyenas 
will find them and kill them!”’ Thus 
did our African novices greet us one 
evening, at our mission in Tangan- 
yika. We put the goats in the class- 
room for the night. In the early 
morning we let them out before 
meditation to graze peacefully. Sud- 
denly we heard the sounds of a 
chase — a dog’s bark, the bleats of 
goats. Before we could think what 
to do, the goats were in the class- 
room with us and jumping out the 
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window on the other side. Dis- 
tractions during meditation in an 
African novitiate are of a unique 
variety! 

We Maryknoll Sisters who have 
charge of a small group of African 
candidates for a local order, find 
many things that are different from 
novitiate life in the U.S. The essen- 
tials, however, are the same: These 
Sisters will have a complete com- 
munity and religious life of their 
own. Although there are less than 
a dozen professed Sisters at present, 
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here are about twenty aspirants 
Ho this new, national, congregation. 
' The story of Sister Maria Berna- 
Pdetta shows the stamina of these 
African girls, and their staunch 
Faith. 

She is a Luo. This means that she 
belongs to a respectable tribe in 
Tanganyika, British East Africa. 
All the time she was a candidate for 
the religious life, she was troubled 
, 4 by her family. Her mother, espe- 
+14 cially, hated to lose such a promis- 
|] ing daughter. She used to stand out- 
18 side the convent calling her daugh- 
ter to come home. The daughter 
had many suitors, who would come 
within a few miles of the mission 
and write her letters. They were 
soil, | very generous in their offers of cows 
for her the usual Tanganyikan 
bridal gift. That only made her 
family more angry about her voca- 
tion. These were trying years, but 
now Sister Bernadetta is a fine 
member of the Immaculate Heart 
Sisters, a national community. 





NIS z 
is a Sister often has a long struggle 


ahead of her. She must have more 
education than most girls in her 
iss} country. Judged by American 
an{ standards, I suppose you might 
think that our novices are primi- 
tive. But we find in them abundant 
ive} common sense and genuine intelli- 
anf} gence. They must study many years 
nd} before they begin religious life, be- 
om | cause they need to acquire the equiv- 
n-{ alent of our grade-school education 
ese} before entering the community. 

m- One of the first things that we do 
eit} when a girl arrives is to fit her to 
an} shoes. Usually it is the first pair 
it, | she has ever had. We take her to 
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The African girl who wants to be. 



























It takes long, long years of training. 


Musoma, our nearest “big town.” 
The shoemaker gets out his big 
ledger. He turns the page over, and 
the customer puts her foot on the 
new page. Then the man traces all 
around the foot. And the shoes fit 
well. 

These African Sisters are already 
doing valuable work in the parish. 
They visit homes to enroll children 
for First Communion class; they 
teach catechism in the primary 
school; give instructions to young 
girls in the adult sacrament course; 
and do part-time office work to 
compile parish statistics. 

We look forward to the day when 
these Immaculate Heart Sisters will 
be able to govern themselves. This 
is the most important part of our 


work to train the Africans to 
carry on after us. ae 
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Snapshot? 





Sister has more than a snapshot in mind. She’s interested in the 
whole picture. How can she make these boys happy for time and 
eternity? 

Who educated her and sent her to the Philippines so that she can 
spend a lifetime in service? Some person, who — for time and eternity 


— will be glad he did. 


There are other Maryknoll Sisters who can make you happy, too. 


M: ARY KNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


This seems like a good idea! Here is $........ to help in the training 
of your Sisters. 


NN EG OO Oe ats kee pale Ai ete ca ead YO ae 

Address 

RE UR ey ra outs lane x aan see BIBIO AS eee 
As long as IT can. I will send §....... a month to help support a 


Sister in training. I realize I can stop al any lime. 
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sI walk down the grass street in 

Riberalta, in the jungle part of 

Bolivia, I meet a young man. He is 
crippled and will be confined to a 
heelchair the rest of his life. He 
ook a correspondence course in 
atchmaking and now he is the 
wn’s watch repairman. 
Our laundress passes me; soiled 
tlothes perched on her head, a bag 
of rice in one arm, and her baby 
in the other. An oxcart’s wheels 
are screeching —- no roller bearings 
here! Balls of crude rubber are 
in evidence, eventually to be trans- 
ported to foreign ports. This rub- 
ber will be the pride of someone’s 
white-wall tires. 

Right now Brazil nuts are in sea- 
-—-} son; and oxcarts, jeeps, and trucks 
are used to transport them to the 
airport or to river launches. Young- 
sters are seated on top of bags of 
Brazil nuts that their elders are 
getting ready for shipment. 

An airplane buzzes overhead. It 
isa B-17 bomber, no longer a weap- 
fon of war, but a cargo plane. It 
q | May mean good news for us. Our 
long-awaited mission boxes may be 
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-Riberalta is my home town. 





By Anthony Mantel, M.M. 


aboard. By air, we are only three 
hours from the nearest city; over- 
land freight takes a month or more. 

For a little town, Riberalta has 
much activity during the day. When 
night comes, you might think the 
noise would cease and the town 
would become soundless. On the 
contrary, at dusk four movie houses 
begin to blast out their propaganda 
by means of records and announce- 
ments of local interest. Our movie 
houses are faint replicas of the 
drive-ins back home. Each theater 
is an over-sized backyard with some 
fifty park benches to accommodate 
clients. As the movie flickers away, 
one can look up and see the stars 
twinkle. In a “‘birdhouse’’ projec- 
tion booth, operators peek through 
holes and enjoy the movie. 

Outside Riberalta, human sounds 
die away at night, and the jungle 
takes over. Its animal inhabitants 
sing an ‘‘unfinished symphony” to 
their hearts’ delight, and mosqui- 
toes are in their element. 

I know Riberalta and its environs 
and its people and its animals. 
ae 
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@ From the ancient and industrious 
peoples of the Orient come the fol- 
lowing recipes to lend an exotic 
flavor to your meals. Since rice has 
been the most important part of 
their meals for centuries, we have 
included recipes that may be pre- 
pared or served with rice. The peo- 
ples of the Orient take great care in 
the appearance of their food, arrang- 
ing it in many attractive bowls. 
They then serve the meal on beauti- 
fully lacquered trays. 


Chicken with Pineapple 
(Hong Kong) 


1 pound uncooked chicken meat 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons cold water 

1 tablespoon soy sauce 

14% cups onions, sliced 

1 cup celery, cut diagonally 

10 water chestnuts, sliced 

4 pineapple rings, cut in chunks 
4 tablespoons pineapple juice 


Cut chicken in small pieces. Dredge in 
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Oriental Recipes 


mixture of cornstarch, salt, cold wate 
and soy sauce. Sauté onions in 1 table. 
spoon oil for 2 minutes. Remove and 
sauté celery and chestnuts for 2 minutes 
Remove. Now sauté chicken in 2 table. 
spoons oil until brown. Add vegetables, 
pineapple and juice to chicken and sim- 
mer until heated. Serve hot with rice. 
Serves 6. 


Barbecued Spareribs (China) 


3 pounds spareribs 

6 tablespoons honey 

6 tablespoons vinegar 

1 tablespoon sugar 

6 tablespoons soy sauce 
2 cloves garlic, crushed 
dash ginger 

11 cups stock 

2 tablespoons sherry 


In a bowl combine honey, vinegar, sugar, 
soy sauce, garlic, ginger, stock and sherry, 
mixing well. Cut the meat into individual 
ribs. Place the ribs in the bowl and spoot 
the marinade sauce over the ribs several 
times. Marinate- for 3 hours at 

temperature. Baste frequently. It is pref 
erable to marinate ribs overnight in 
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refrigerator. Remove the ribs from mar- 
nade. Place on flat roasting pan and 
mast in 390° oven for 1 hour. From time 
o time pour off fat which accumulates 
in bottom of pan. Baste ribs with the 
marinade. Ribs should be crisp and pink 
nar the bone. Do not allow to cook 
‘\ Bntil dried out. Serves 6. 


picy Rice (India) 


1 cup grated coconut (dried or fresh) 
2eups mill 

2cups water 

\ pound butter 

3 tablespoons minced onion 


water 
table. 


and 
autes | 142 tablespoons Indian curry powder 


tableeg 2 Cups long grain rice 
ables, 
| simpombine the coconut, milk and water in 

rice psaucepan and bring to a boil. Remove 
tom the heat. Soak for 15 minutes. 
fess excess liquid from coconut and 
ward pulp. Melt the butter in another 
mucepan and add the onion and curry 
bowder. Sauté for 5 minutes over a low 
hme. Stir occasionally. Wash rice sev- 
ral times and then add to the onion and 
jk over medium heat for 3 minutes. 
hdd coconut milk to the rice. Cover rice 
hixture and cook over low heat until 
juid is absorbed. Serves 6. 


fs and Beans (Korea) 
sugar] {cup red beans 

herr / cup rice 

vidual) ’ Cups water 

spoof £ aspoons salt 

everal| 3 cups stock 

room Yeupflour,-sifted 

; pref teaspoon. baking powder 
ht infStablespoons cold water 
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Wash beans thoroughly in cold water 
and place in a saucepan to which 5 cups 
of water have been added. Soak beans 
overnight. Cook in the same water for 
2 hours. When beans are tender, force 
through a sieve. Wash rice in several 
changes of water and soak for 15 min- 
utes. Drain and wash again. Place in a 
saucepan and add 2 cups of water and 
the salt. Cover and bring to a_ boil. 
Cook over low heat for 20 minutes. Add 
the bean pureé to the rice. Add the 
stock and cook over low heat for 20 
minutes. Combine the sifted flour and 
baking powder in a bowl. Add cold water 
and then knead to a soft dough and roll 
into balls the size of marbles. Add these 
balls of dough to the rice and bean mix- 
ture and stir in well. Cook for 15 min- 
utes more and serve hot. Serves 6. 


Taiwanese Pork (Formosa) 


3 tablespoons olive oil 

1 pound uncooked pork, cut in pieces 
2 cups onions, chopped 

3 tablespoons soy sauce 

Vy head large cabbage, finely shredded 
I teaspoon sugar 

1 tablespoon fresh ginger, chopped 

3 green peppers, sliced 


Heat pan and add oil. Now add pork 
which has been cut in pieces. Fry pork 
until well done. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents and heat thoroughly. Do not over- 
cook cabbage, onions or peppers. Vege- 
tables should be crisp. Serve hot with 
rice or crisp noodles. Serves 4 to6. @ 


Back Recipes 


For our many readers who have written us, 


~backrecipesarenow availablein an attrac- 
~twve-booklet;priee twenty-five cents: Write: 


Maryknoll Publications,.Maryknoll, N.Y. 
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Transformation 
of a 
City Slicker 


By Richard J. Sammon, M.M. 


Perils of the mechanical age help to teach humility. 


O ME, as to many another city 

slicker, a horse once meant noth- 
ing more than the old broken-down 
mare that pulled the Sheffield milk 
wagon or the well-groomed mount 
of one of “‘New York’s finest.” To 
me, as an old “subway mole,” a 
mechanical crisis never meant more 
than a headache for the mechanic 
at the corner garage. 

But what does one do when there 
is neither car, mechanic or corner 
garage? This New Yorker made the 
transition from city slicker to coun- 
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try bumpkin one Sunday morning. 

Scheduled to say Mass in a distant 
part of the parish about eight miles 
away, I started off in high spirits on 
the pastor’s motorcycle. Three miles 
outside of town, on a bridge that 
proved to be for me what Waterloo 
was for Napoleon, the rear brake,the 
seat and I parted company. Not the 
least bit daunted by my mishap, I 
trudged back to town pushing my 
mechanical horse. 

An hour later found me setting off 
a second time, seated atop the par- 
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ish bicycle. My daydream was inter- 
rupted by the all-too-familiar sound 
of hissing air. In a matter of sec- 
onds, the front tire was flatter than 
the proverbial pancake and there I 
was no more than five blocks from 
the front door of the parish house. 
Resignedly, with the bicycle atop 


“T my shoulders, I returned home a 


second time. Seeing the look of con- 
sternation on my face, the sacristan 
‘trustingly offered me his bike. Off 
again, I was quite wary of what 
might be lying in store for me. I 
didn’t have to wait long. I got no 
farther than the front door of the 
church when the chain broke. 

Nothing remained but to use our 
already overworked horse, Estrella. 
AsI slipped the saddle on her, I spied 
a plaintive glance which seemed to 
say, ‘‘What, no rest even on Sun- 
day?” With a touch of the spurs, 
we were off at a gallop that would 
have made Paul Revere himself 
stand up and take notice. Our battle- 
cry, however, was “to Mass, to 
Mass.” 

Estrella must have sensed my 
urgency for we arrived at the chapel 
in one hour flat, late but none the 
worse for wear. Chilean cowboys 
hereabouts tell me I can claim a rec- 
ord for the trip. Seeing a bigger 
crowd than ever before waiting for 
Mass, was more than sufficient rec- 
ompense for the earlier setbacks. 

After Mass, besides the usual 
baptisms and Catholic Action meet- 
ings, there was the inevitable sick 
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call. Up into the hills I went, ac- 
companied by a huaso, or Chilean 
cowboy, the son of the sick woman. 
We arrived after an uneventful two- 
hour trip and I anointed the patient. 

Then again I mounted Estrella 
to head for the next pueblo for the 
afternoon Mass. In a mulish ges- 
ture, she refused to go. We must 
have made a ludicrous sight — a 
horse on her knees with the rider 
begging her to get up. 

After a suppressed grin had passed 
over my companion’s face, he told 
me that the horse was completely 
exhausted and could not go on. He 
suggested that we borrow a horse. 

Fortune smiled benignly and it 
was not long before we were once 
again galloping along the dusty road. 
Another hour found us approaching 
the bank of the Mataquito River. 
To my dismay I noticed that the 
recent rains had made the usually 
passable stream too deep and swift 
to be forded by man or beast. 

What to do? Once again, God’s 
provident hand was made evident 
to me with the unexpected appear- 
ance on the opposite bank of one of 
my young parishioners. With youth- 
ful ingenuity, he braved the swift 
current on a raft and I quickly had 
my feet planted on the other bank. 

Trudging the last two miles on 
foot, I arrived a little tardy but rest- 
ing quite content in the knowledge 
that is the consolation of every mis- 
sioner, that of bringing Christ’s 
“grace and love to all.” ae 


lf You Haven’t Heard . . . Maryknoll makes it a practice to acknowledge 
all letters and offerings as soon as possible. If you don’t hear from us, please 
let us know. Occasionally, a letter becomes lost and we cannot trace it unless 
you tell us you received no acknowledgement. Many thanks! 
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To bring Christ to the world, is 
the vocation of a missioner. After 
he has reaped a harvest, he must 
establish a home —a mission chapel 
— for Our Lord. 

What a pity it is that, for lack of 
funds, he cannot have our Eucharistic 


Sie ~—end people His living Presence. 


Lord ever present in the midst of His F 


spiritually starved people. Will you 
give Our Lord ‘‘a home” in the name 
of a dear, departed relative or friend? 
Every time Mass is said or prayers 
recited in the house of God that you 


build, your intentions are included. 


These mission chapels can be built today in Maryknoll missions: 


CHILE: 

5 large chapels, each............ $4,000 
3 small chapels, each. ..........+ 200 
FORMOSA: 
ee eee eee 1,000 
AFRICA: 

2 small chapels, each. ........... 1,200 
igh RNs ssn desnnsunceans 5,000 


GUATEMALA: 





Se 


ey. 3 
wo eee $1,000} 
2 small chapels, each..........+- 800 Fs: 
PERU: ( 
Sipe RNG cas Gn cnee esis onsen 1,000 § 


(The costs are different because of the vary: 
ing sizes of chapels and rates of exchange 
in various countries.) 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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“WHEN DO WE EAT?”’ might be the cry 


baby. Two-thirds of the world’s children never get enough to eat. 





of this Hong Kong refugee 


















Kwuetters 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Wonderful American 

Enjoyed the article on Monsignor John 
Romaniello and his noodle machines. 
Since its author also wrote “The Ugly 
American,” it should have been called 
“The Wonderful American.’ Every 
American should read this article and 
learn how foreign aid is being used 
effectively. It might stop some of the 
criticism we hear. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Francis C. Dotan 


Happy Resolution 

Two of us here in the office decided to 
go on a diet. Whenever either of us 
broke the ‘‘no cake, no candy” rule, we 
had to put a quarter in the kitty. We 
didn’t do too weil, as the enclosed check 
for six dollars indicates. Pass it along 
to one of your missioners who can stand 
gaining a few pounds. 


New York, N.Y. 


FRED FULGIERI 


Charity Begins... 

Don’t be continually reminding us of 
the poor in other lands. Your editor 
should see the shacks of sharecroppers 
in the South, the squalid living condi- 
tions of migrant workers and the hovels 
of Harlem. Let’s take care of our own 
people before we start to worry about 
the rest of the world. I’m sick of all this 
international do-goodism. 

Patrick CaLLaHAN 


Boston, Mass. 
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Request Granted 
May I suggest that you get out a cook 


zines on when I have finished them an 
hate to mess them up. 

Caroyn J. Mansion 
Albany. N.Y. 


have written to this effect, back recipes ar 
published and can be obtained in bookl athe 





r 


form for 25c from Maryknoll Publicationse, “) 
Maryknoll, \.Y. able 

nd th 
Congratulations people 


At the expiration of my subscriptionptticle 
I shall no longer be able to subscribes wel 
This is because I am entering the congioney 
vent of the Franciscan Sisters at Peeks 
kill, N.Y. All through these years, Pticag 


have enjoyed tremendously your & 


lightful stories and colorful pictures. | The 
Marcaret Nowan ‘i m 

Verplanck, N.Y. ill he 
o his 

New Look Jangar 
I like the new look of MARYKNOLL. ! feople 
can’t you make the printing under thgectual 


pictures bigger? Even with glasses. 7 hem 1 
printing is hard to read. raw, | 

Mrs. Henry JOHNSON * ar 
Framingham, Mass. Xpect 








@ Mrs. Johnson will be happier with tpeattle. 

caption type in this issue (we hope 

It’s a size larger than previous type. Ever 
MARYKNOLBPRIL 








ughter 

[like the way that Maryknoll mission- 
3 are able to laugh at themselves. 
umor is a wonderful gift of God, and 
heability to see the light side of an un- 
easant situation seems to be a trait of 
faryknollers. I am referring to the 
ory of the missioners who climbed 
tica’s highest mountain. The light 
puch made this a perfect article. 
Frances Rowan 
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In these days, when so many leaders 
n the independence movement are 
inged with communism, it is heartening 











pes argod Christian leader. I always enjoy 
bookleather McGovern’s writing, but his arti- 
pe, “Man in the Middle,” was tops! He 
able to bring out the human quality. 
nd the people in his stories are like 
ople I know. Please give us more 
iption a. by Father McGovern. He writes 
scribeps Well as any professional, and for my 
e confuoney even better than most. 
Peeks Tuomas R. Costa 
Pars. phicago, Ill. 
ur de 
res, | The article about the African leader 
LAN . most interesting, but I wonder what 

ill happen when independence comes 
phis country. From what I have read, 
Janganyika is a very poor land, and the 
i.) feople have many physical and intel- 
ler thectual needs. England is caring for 
PS, . hem now; but when the English with- 

raw, where will the money come from? 
e article did not say how Mr. Nverere 
xpects to solve this problem. 

Mrs. HERBERT CurTICE 

tle, Wash. 
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Even Tanganvikans must pav taxes! 
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Compassion 

Please send copies of your February 
issue to every Congressman. The story 
of the American soldier who returned to 
Korea and gave his life there to save a 
Korean, has touched me like nothing 
else I have ever read. We hear a great 
deal about American selfishness and 
juvenile crime, but too little about peo- 
ple like this soldier. He should be given 
some medal by our government, for I am 
sure that his generosity, love and sacri- 
fice have done more good than all our 
aid missions to show common people 
the real America. 

Mrs. Georce Rosineavu 

Denver, Colo. 


First Share 
As I am just sixteen, I promised that, 
if I found a job, I would send my first 
pay check to the missions. I’m sorry 
that it can’t be more. 
Katuy CONNOLLY 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Tribute 

The article about the Kikuyu taxi 
driver was very good. I am reading a 
book on how missionaries brought the 
Gospel to end pagan superstitions 
among the Kikuyu. Today Kenya is 
ready to become a nation. Those people 
have come a long way since the things 
described in the book, which tells of 
1902. The missionaries were right there, 
studying and helping the people. There 
are few of my people, the American 
Negroes, who are Catholics. We need 
the Catholic Church. 

FRED BRAITHWAITE 

New York, N.Y. 


w Reader Braithwaite should find the 
article beginning on p. 13 of interest. 
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Leading the Procession. A proces- 
sional cross is always carried with dig- 
nity and solemnity; one is urgently 
needed in a mission church in Guate- 
mala. Is it within vour means to pro- 
vide one for $70? 


For All to Hear!!! A parish church 
in Japan needs an electric bell chime 
for the church tower. The sound of 
a Christian church bell is in direct 
contrast to the sound of a pagan 
temple bell. Let us ring such a bell, 
with its Joyous tones, for all to hear; 
$350 will put a bell in the tower. 


Howdy, Pardner! Two Padres in a 
mission need a couple of hosses. Seems 
like a hoss jest gets around hetter'n 
-anything else. Goin’ price for a hoss 
is $100. Two are needed. Got any 
ideas or foldin’ money? 


Time, Plus Wear and Tear, takes a 
heavy toll on altar supplies. One 
missioner needs replacements for vest- 
ments and candelabra. What part 
of the $200 needed, large or small. can 
you afford? 


Low-down on the Upkeep. It costs 
$600 a year to feed, clothe, and lodge 
two Korean Sisters. Will your budget 
permit a share in the cost of their 
existence? 
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Read All About It!!! 


A missioner in 


Bolivia publishes monthly an instruc. ; 


tional bulletin, and distributes it to 
thousands of eager folks who seek 
doctrinal truths. The cost of pub- 
lishing is $5 a thousand. Can you 
spare that to help spread truth? 


First Things First. Administering the 
Sacrament of Baptism requires a bap- 
tismal font. A mission church is with- 
out one, and 100 baptisms are esti- 
mated for the coming year; $50 will 
assure this gift. 


But Still Unbowed. A 
chapel was recently damaged by an 
earthquake. It will take $200 to re- 
store it. Can we count on you? 


Damaged, 


John the Baptist is his name, and 
he is a catechist on Formosa. He 
works tirelessly, preparing his people 
for conversion to Christ. He keeps 
his growing family fed and_ clothed 
for $20 a month. Will you pay the 
salary of this Formosan John_ the 
Baptist for a month? 


Mission Chapel in Peru is in need of 
extensive repairs. It will cost $1,000 
to make this chapel fit for use as a 
house for God. Will you share a part 
of the cost? 


ape 
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The Catechist: 














To the missioner, he is indispensable! 
In every mission, the catechist: 
... gives instruction to prospective 
converts 
... teaches the youngsters their 
strue- prayers 
it to}... searches out on horseback and 
seek a-foot souls thirsting for the 
pub- Word of God 
you} ...and a hundred and one other 
1? tasks that the missioner himself 
would like to do, but cannot 
because there are only 24 hours 
& the in a day. 
bap- 
with- 
esti- 
) will 
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You can help the missioner keep his 
good “right arm” with him. The 
Catechist must live. He must pro- 
vide food, clothing and housing for 
himself and his family. In his work 
/ and zeal for souls, time means noth- 
0 Te) ing to him and he asks for very little 
in return. His salary is only $20 a 
month. Will you give something 

and | toward his living expenses? 

He 
pople 
eeps } 


thed 
— Dear Fathers, 
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the} (] Tenclose $...... to help provide a catechist’s salary. 


_] Send me a monthly reminder and I shall try to repeat this each month. 
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Father Abad’s Pass 


HE PERUVIAN government was con- 
fronted with a weighty problem. The 
- interior of the country needed development, 
but the only way to get goods to the river 
port of Pucalpa from Lima was to take them 
up the Pacific, through the Panama Canal, 
down the Atlantic and then up the Amazon. 


The total distance was 7,500 miles, 
overland road could be built, this 
could be cut to 625 miles. 

Surveyors were sent out. They repo 
that there was no difficulty with the ju 
but that an impenetrable mountain ra 
stood in the way. A tunnel’s cost wo 
prohibitive. Airplanes scouted the area b 
because of the clouds and heavy forest, co a 
find no mountain pass. 

Then one of the engineers hance 
through the archives of the Franciscan me 
astery in Lima. He became interested in¢ 
account of a Father Alonso Abad, who hi 
come from Spain in 1764 to dedicate him 
self to the savage Indians of the interios 
Father Abad described the route he rook i 
reach the Indians. a: 

Excitedly, the engineer hurried out. H 
followed the Padre’s trail and discovered th 
much-needed pass. Today, the road frof 
Lima to Pucalpa crosses the towering 
through a slit known as Father Abad’s 
—a tribute to a valiant missioner who na 
been long forgotten! a 














